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to co-operate with the Socialists. He himself had refused to accept
office, the measure of his realism, and as a result had increased
his prestige and conquered confidence. As yet untried in office
he was regarded as a strong man, a phrase which no one as yet
had thought particularly applicable to any of the chancellors of
the post-war period.

His strength lay in the fact that, without ceasing to be a
romantic he had become practical, realist only in the sense that
he had brought a vivid imagination under control. As a politician
he knew he had to work in the present; as a statesman he realized
that the present only exists as a minute fraction of time between
a past and a future. He proposed to summon strength from the
past to mould the future in what present time allowed him. His
record was clean, a record of patriotism whose only fault was that
it had been on occasion too ebullient and drowned common sense
in mental exaltation. But the years in the wilderness had been
years of discipline. He was no less susceptible to the influence
of an idea, but he had learned how to keep it from being over-
mastering. He had given hostages to no particular creed or
nostrum; he was almost the only free statesman in Germany.

In the wilderness he had recovered from the moral blow of
defeat and surrender, recovered to such an extent as to be able
to look facts in the face. He passed the post-war policies
through the sieve of fierce and honest criticism and caine to the
conclusion that such a thing as a policy in the true sense of the
word was non-existent. In the wilderness he worked out his own
policy. He began from the basic fact which was already being for-
gotten that Germany had deliberately chosen surrender to anni-
hilation, and had preferred to sign the Peace Treaty rather than
appeal again to arms. That being so there were but two alter-
natives, either to repudiate the surrender and the signature and
take the consequences, or frame the national policy within the
limits laid down by the Versailles settlement. Four years had passed
since it was made, four years of almost universal criticism. Its
imperfections were admitted; its sacrosanctity save by the for-
malist no longer upheld. It was not indeed admitted to be a
settlement incapable of fulfilment, and it always was capable of